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An essay of similar character discusses the expression in Titus ii. 13: " our 
great God and Saviour Jesus Christ," with a view to determining whether the words 
"God" and "Saviour" refer to one and the same person, namely Jesus Christ, or 
are coordinate terms and refer to different persons. Here, too, it will be seen that 
the construction which Dr. Abbott defends finds place in the marginal reading of 
the Revision. 

These three papers to which we have made brief reference fairly represent the 
character of this volume. It is a book which no student of the New Testament 
criticism should be without. It represents the researches of one of the most 
learned men of the age ; and while we can by no means concur with him in all his 
conclusions, we can always value his great learning and admire his conspicuous 
candor. 

A Contribution to the Science of Religion. 

Some Chapters on Judaism and the Science of Religion. By Rabbi Louis Gross- 

mann, D.D. ; 12 mo, pp. 190. New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

1889. Price, $1.50. 

This book, if it does not stimulate thought, will be likely to be provocative of 
discussion. Its author is a Jewish rabbi, apparently of not very orthodox views. 
His aim is to show the contribution of Judaism as a religious belief and system 
of ideas to the science of religion in general. In this endeavor he is successful in 
developing the argument that the fundamental principles of Judaism are the most 
elevating and most universal of all religious conceptions. But his success is 
obtained at the cost of the sacrifice of all that has hitherto been regarded as 
essential to Judaism itself. The Judaism which he holds forth is so exceedingly 
modified as to be unrecognizable. Prophecy, as divinely derived or as prediction, 
is denied. The Bible is not inspired except as Spencer's " First Principles" may 
be said to be inspired. The spirit of reverence is reduced to "an attitude of 
respectful expectancy." The glory of Israel lies in her doctrine of providence and 
her zeal for conduct. It is in this emasculated system that our author finds the 
hope for humanity. Like all endeavors to form the universal religion out of the 
assumed wrecks of belief known as the partial or national religions among which 
Christianity is to figure, this composite photograph of faith is devoid of all strong 
and distinctive marks, a diluted natural religion, rationalistic in the extreme, 
broad to the limit of shallowness, benevolent to the verge of consideration for, and 
sympathy with, downright wickedness because forsooth it is sincere. 

The truth is that the author, though brilliant, is not solid. He has not thought 
through his subject. His historical conclusions are not sound. His comparative 
estimate of Moses and Jesus, according to which he ranks Moses as a man of 
genius above Jesus who is a man of talent only, is a revelation of the quality of 
his critical insight. His abundant quotations from rabbinical literature, not the 
least valuable part of the book, are evidences of the weakness of his thesis. The 
world is not going back to Rabbinism such as is here revealed. 

Some things are very sharply and clearly put by the writer, who now and then 
discloses a fine faculty for epigrammatic statement. Some examples may be cited. 
Religion " is the wisdom of history " (p. 61), " The antithesis to theological 
religion is personal religion " (p. 75), " The moralness (sic) of our deeds throws 
our dogmatics into the waste-basket" (p. 129), "Neither tradition nor theoretic 
religion has a right to brand a peaceable life as immoral, just because it was not 
turned out of their workshop" (p. 113). We are warranted in asking something 
more mature, more carefully thought out, from such a writer as this. If he had 
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only seen a little deeper than be has seen, what he has furnished us in this 
volume would be more valuable. Had he put ten years more of meditation upon 
this book, it would have made a larger contribution to the solution of these 
supreme problems of religion and would have had a chance of becoming perma- 
nently useful to thinking men. 

Essays in Biblical Greek. 

Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. New York : Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. 293. Price, $2.75. 

These essays by a distinguished Oxford scholar are important rather in what 
they suggest and promise than in what they actually furnish, though the latter is 
by no means inconsiderable. The author himself declares that the book "is de- 
signed not so much to furnish a complete answer to the questions which it raises 
as to point out to students of sacred literature some of the rich fields which have 
not yet been adequately explored, and to offer suggestions for their exploration." 
It consists of the substance of the lectures delivered by him as Grinfield Lecturer 
on the Septuagint. The three first essays will probably be most attractive and 
helpful to the general scholar. The first one treats of the value and use of the 
Septuagint, in which the materials for the study of Biblical Greek furnished by 
the Septuagint are elaborately presented. As a result of this presentation the 
conclusion is that "the great majority of New Testament words are words which, 
though for the most part common to biblical and to contemporary secular Greek, 
express in their biblical use the conceptions of a Semitic race, and which must 
consequently be examined by the light of the cognate documents which form the 
LXX." The assertion is made that "it is a safe rule to let no word, even the 
simplest, in the N. T. pass unchallenged." The second essay applies the methods 
and principles of Essay I. in short studies of certain N. T. words. These shed 
great light upon the meanings of words which have hitherto been in dispute, or 
'concerning which there has been some doubt as to the exact shade of meaning. 
Sometimes a new and striking turn is given to a word, as in Luke 11 : 53, the verb 
airoorofiaTi&iv is translated, in view of certain parallel uses in post-classical Greek, 
"to put questions to, as to a pupil on points of theology." This discussion is full 
of interest to all students of N. T. Greek. A third essay subjects to a careful 
examination the psychological terms used in the Septuagint and Philo, with a 
view to their bearing on similar terms in the N. T. The writer here comes to one 
important and wide-reaching conclusion, viz., "that the use of such terms in St. 
Paul differs in essential respects from the use of them in Philo, and that conse- 
quently the endeavor to interpret Pauline by Philonean psychology falls to the 
ground." The remaining essays are of less general interest. 

Phoenicia. 

The Story of Phoenicia. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford. "Story of the Nations" Series. 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 356. Price, $1.50. 

The land and people which form the subject of this volume are full of fascinat- 
ing interest to the student of ancient history. The Phoenicians were the great 
navigators and explorers of antiquity. Their relations to the commerce and manu- 
factures of ancient nations, together with their service to all succeeding genera- 
tions in connection with the alphabet and written language, make their history 
worthy of study by all intelligent persons. They are fitly included in a series of 



